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Ir is a difficult task to so lay down any general principle, and 
enforce it by examples in detail, that the perverse ingenuity of 
some cannot find omissions, which they are fain to regard as ex- 
ceptions in their favour. We have repeatedly, in this Journal, 
entered our solemn protest against the sin of drunkenness, and 
pointed out, with some care, the masks its votaries put on, to 
evade the reprobation with which the vice, in its grosser forms, 
is universally stamped. We have indicated the various means 
by which at first the health, and afterwards the disposition of 
children are ruined by an early indulgence of their appetites ; and 
reprobated the false method, devised in well-intentioned but 
mischievous ignorance, of attempting to restore lost strength 
by domestic prescriptions, recourse to wine bitters or home- 
brewed liquors. Our efforts have, we are well assured, been 
attended with some success; and we are encouraged thereby to 
persevere and continue to point out the various malpractices, by 
which the body’s health and mind’s peace are slowly, but surely 
destroyed. 

The evil to which we would now direct the attention of our 
readers, and entreat them to abandon or shun, as the case may 
be, is not confined to either sex exclusively ; nor is it one for 
which the inconsiderateness of youth, or the infirmities of age, 
can be pleaded as palliation. The enjoyment which it brings is 
solitary, as that from dram-drinking itself, and in its consequences, 
if possible, still more pernicious. It is, in fact, dram-drinking on 
a small scale, and ina more fashionable, and, as it is thought, 
scientific manner. It is a concentrated poison, not jovially 
quaffed from the glass and the bowl amid songs, and joyous shouts ; 
but carefully meted out in drops by the idle and luxurious man, 
who has lounged away his day in listlessness at home, in place 
of aay occupation and enlivenment by active exercise in the 
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open air ; or by the belle, whose pallid face and sunken eye show 
the exhaustion of the midnight assembly and dance. They dare 
not hope for, they are sure they cannot obtain, the sweet sleep 
which follows industrious labour and useful exertion ; but they 
must forget themselves : the day had for them sufficient horrors, 
without a wakeful night redoubling the store. What then, say 
they, remains for them to do, if not to take their accustomed 
number of drops of laudanum, or some equivalent stupifying solu- 
tion. They who are afraid to meet the summer’s heat or winter’s 
ice—whose nerves are too feeble to bear the slight motion of a 
carriage, or the shortest ride on horseback—and to whom pain 
is dreadful even in idea, have no hesitation in thus nightly swal- 
lowing a poison, each drop of which, causelessly taken, brings 
with it more bodily uneasiness and mental torment, than the 
longest day to the lashed galley slave. ‘They may sleep the 
sleep of stupefaction, or dream themselves in paradise ; but when 
they awake, “ fear, sorrow, suspicion, discontent, cares, and weari- 
ness of life, surprise them in a moment, and they can think of 
nothing else: continually suspecting, no sooner are their eyes 
open, but this infernal plague of melancholy seizeth on them and 
terrifies their souls, representing some dismal object to their 
minds, which now, by no means or persuasions they can avoid.” 

However repugnant to our feelings as rational beings may be 
the vice of drunkenness, it is not more hurtful in its effects than 
the practice of taking laudanum. Disgusting and repulsive to the 
eyes of others, and injurious to the indulgers in it, as is the chew- 
ing of tobacco, it is not more censurable, nor so much to be dread- 
ed in its consequences, as the habit of chewing and swallowing 
opium, to mitigate unpleasant feelings, or remove melancholy. 
Some have habitual recourse to laudanum or opium, to relieve pain 
and uneasiness, caused usually by the undue gratification of their 
appetite. Let them learn, that there is no example on record of any 
agent used for medicinal purposes, in particular diseases or alarming 
emergencies, which has on these occasions a direct, controlling, 
and sanitary power, that will not, when persistently used, become 
noxious to the animal economy, and poison all the springs of life. 
It is thus with wine, alcoholic liquors, opium and laudanum, and 
the various tinctures and cordials of which opium is the basis : 
it is thus with all the vegetable bitters and mineral tonics with- 
out exception. All the powders and cordials which have been 
recommended for the cure of gout, have invariably, when taken 
for any length of time, destroyed the digestive powers, enfeebled 
the brain and nervous system, and often brought on dropsy, palsy, 
and apoplexy. A physician, after due deliberation and much 
counsel with himself or medical friends, will prescribe mercury, 
bark, opium, or perchance arsenic, for the cure of the violent and 
dangerous malady under which his patient is labouring at the 
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time; and his efforts will often be crowned with success. But 
let this patient, of his own accord, or under the pestilential in- 
fluence of domestic or empirical advice, use any of these articles 
for a length of time, and, for one uneasy symptom, which he wished 
removed, ten will take its place; and his constitution will be so 
broken down, that even his first successful adviser and medical 
friend, can now be little more than a melancholy spectator of 
remediless decay. This is not the language of exaggeration or 
speculative fear. We speak froma full knowledge of the facts. 
We repeat it—the person who gives into the habit for weeks, (he 
may not reach to months, or if he pass these, his years will be 
but few and miserable,) of daily measuring out to himself his 
drops of Jaudanum, or his pills of opium, or the like deleterious 
substance, call it tincture, solution, mixture, potion, what you 
will, is destroying himself as surely as if he were swallowing 
arsenic, or had the pistol applied to his head. The fire of dis- 
ease may fora while be concealed—he may smile incredulous at 
our prediction; but the hour of retribution will come, and the 
consequences will be terrible. 

Besides, who are the unfortunate creatures, who, in impious 
despair, destroy themselves by poisoning with opium or lauda- 
num ? The very same who had long been in the practice of using 
itas asoother and a balm: asa means of procuring repose after the 
languor of idleness, or the perturbations of vice. Miserable re- 
source from care or grief! to stupify one’s self with such a drug 
for a few short hours, only to awake in renewed despondency, 
with a mind paralyzed and unfitted for the commonest duties 
of life. ‘The countenance of the unhappy victims of the prac- 
tice, reveals too painfully to an observant eye their condition. 
The expression is more haggard, and the features more distorted, 
than even from common drunkenness, and produce on others a 
mingled feeling of pity and fear. ‘The humid lustre of the eyes 
is exchanged for a dull, turbid, and dejected appearance of this 
organ, which is sunk in its orbit : the rounded cheek, once flush- 
ed with the glow of health, is now pale or leaden, and the cor- 
ners of the mouth no longer raised into ready. smiles, have a 
downward direction, indicative of suffering alternated with list- 
lessness and apathy. The moral nature is not less fearfully 
changed than the physical. All manly resolution is fled: to think 
is too great an effort: the sight of distress elicits childish grief, 
without furnishing sufficient incentive to its relief or mitigation. 
Not very different, in fine, is the confirmed opium-taker from the 
torpid animal warmed into motion by artificial heat: it twists 
itself about, attempts some gambols, or with impotent malice, 
tries to bite and annoy those near it. But in a few minutes, the 
stimulus of heat is gone, and it sinks once more into torpidity. 
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Disordered Passions.—There is nothing, perhaps, which con- 
tributes more to health and longevity than the proper regulation 
of the passions. ‘The animating affections—as joy, hope, love, &c. 
when kept within proper bounds, gently excite the nervous sys- 
tem, promote an equable circulation of the blood, and are highly 
conducive to health; while the more violent and depressing pas- 
sions, as anger, ambition, jealousy, fear, grief, and despair, pro- 
duce the contrary effects, and lay the foundation for the most for- 
midable diseases. In the instances of the Emperor Valentinian 
the first, Wenceslas, Matthias Corvinus king of Hungary, and 
others, a violent fit of anger, as history informs us, caused very 
speedy death. 


RIGHTS OF CHILDREN, 


Wuart, exclaims Rousseau, are we to think of that barbarous 
education which sacrifices the present to an uncertain future, 
which loads a child with chains of all kinds ; and begins by render- 
ing him miserable, in order to prepare him, for one knows not what 
pretended happiness, which it is presumable he will never enjoy. 
The age of gaiety is passed in the midst of tears, chastisements, 
threats, and bondage. ‘The author of Emilius here denounces 
the coercion practised on children, by which, in their tender 
years, they are compelled to sit at a table or desk in a school- 
room, in place of being allowed the free use of their limbs, and 
the enjoyment of their little gambols. Let them, he says, leap, 
run, and cry when they desire. All their movements are so 
many wants of their constitution, which thus seeks to strengthen 
itself. We must, however, distinguish carefully the true natural 
want, from mere whim. What is granted to a child, must be 
conformable to its wants, not its demands. If you wish to ren- 
der a child truly miserable, you have but to accustom him to 
obtain every thing he wishes, since, his desires constantly in- 
creasing with the very facility of gratifying them, you will be 
compelled, from sheer inability, finally to refuse ; and this very 
refusal to which he is unaccustomed, will cause him more pain 
than the privation even of what he desired. At first he will 
want your cane, then your watch, then the bird which he sees 
fly past the window, then the star shining above him: he will de- 
sire to have all that he sees. Unless you be a deity, how can 
you satisfy him. With this understanding of what we wish to be 
understood by the rights of children—as opposed to their seclu- 
sion from the open air, and forced attention to books, the sub- 
jects treated in which are beyond their capacity—we give in 
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sertion to the following appropriate passage from a well-written 
tale, in one of the late British magazines. The person who 
speaks is supposed to be an Italian of the sixteenth century.—“ It 
was surely the intention of Providence, that the faculties of early 
life should not be strained by labours hostile to the healthful 
growth of mind and body ; and that the heart, the senses, and the 
principles, should alone be tutored in the first ten years of life. 
And yet how egregiously has the folly of the creature perverted 
the benevolent purposes of the Creator! With thoughtless, 
heartless indifference he commits his tender offspring to the 
crushing tyranny of pedants and task-masters, who rack and 
stupify the imperfect brain by vain attempts to convey dead 
languages through a dead medium ; and inflict upon their helpless 
pupils the occult mysteries of grammar, which is the philosophy 
of language, and intelligible only to refined faculties. Ask the 
youth who has toiled, in prostration of spirit, through the joyless 
years of school existence, in the preparatory seminaries of Italy 
—bid him look back upon his tedious pilgrimage, and weigh the 
scanty knowledge he has won, against the abundant miseries he 
has endured from the harsh discipline of monkish tutors, and the 
selfish brutality of senior class-fellows! His pride may prompt 
him to deny—but in honesty and fairness, he must admit—that 
the established system of education is radically vicious: that his 
attainments are meagre and superficial; that his knowledge of 
the world is selfishness and cunning; and that, to rise above the 
herd of slaves and dunces, he must give himself a second widely- 
different education ; more liberal, comprehensive, and practical. 

“It was my happier fate to enjoy, until the age of ten, un- 
bounded liberty. I associated with boys of my own age, select- 
ing, for frequent intercourse, those most distinguished by strength 
of body, resource of mind, and a lofty and determined spirit. | 
disdained to be outdone in feats of bodily activity, and persevered 
with inflexible ardour, until I surpassed all my competitors in 
running, wrestling, swimming, and in every species of juvenile 
and daring exploit.” 


Beauty and Health——Females should be early taught the im- 
portant fact, that beauty cannot, in reality, exist, independent of 
health; and that the one is absolutely unattainable by any prac- 
tice inconsistent with the other. In vain do they hope to im- 
prove their skin—to give a “ roseate hue” to their cheeks, or to 
augment the grace and symmetry of their forms, unless they are 
cautious to preserve the whole frame in health, vigour and ac- 
tivity. Beauty of complexion, and to a certain extent, that of 
shape also, is nothing more than visible health—a pure mirror 
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of the perfect performance of the internal functions, and of their 
harmony with the external portions of the system; the certain 
effects of pure air, cheerfulness, temperance, and of exercise, un 
interrupted by any species of unnatural constraint. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF DISEASES AMONG DIFFERENT 
TRADES-PEOPLE, 


In the Magazine for Foreign Literature, a celebrated German 
Journal, we have met with a very interesting article on the com- 
parative Diseases of Journeymen Tailors, Cabinet makers, and 
Bakers, in Hamburg. The total number of Tailors under treat- 
ment was 785—of Cabinet makers, 511—and of Bakers, 71. 
The deaths of the first class, were $4—about one in every nine ; 
of the cabinet makers, 21—nearly one in every 25 ; of the bakers, 
4—nearly one in 18. The diseases most destructive in debili- 
tated constitutions, were the cause of a greater number of deaths 
among the first class than among the second. Of those affected 
with nervous fevers, one third of the tailors, and but one seventh 
of the cabinet makers died. Of twelve cases of inflammation of 
the bowels, of which seven occurred in tailors, and the remain- 
der in cabinet makers, all of the former died, and the latter re- 
covered. One half of the deaths among the cabinet makers, and 
one third of those among the tailors, were from consumption of 
the lungs. 

The following table exhibits the proportions affected with the 
principal diseases, compared with the total number of patients 
of each trade :— 








Diseases. Tailors. Cabinet makers. Bakers. 
Catarrhal fever, - fe 6. =: oem.» «ies 
Rheumatism, - - - Ilin 15. - lin 14, - - 1in 6. 


Nervous fever, - - lin 12. - Lin 24 + -11in18. 
Fevers andague, - lin 10. - lin 17, - -1in 18. 
Inflammatory fever,- lin 93. - lin 64. - -~-— — 
External injuries, - Jin 98 - Lin 22. - - 1 in 365. 
Ulcers, c2c.6 « Bin O06 - bin. 32. + - lie. 
Spitting of blood, - Lin 4 - 1im106. - -— — 
Asthma, - - - - 1im131. - !in 170. - - 1 in 24, 
Inflammationoftheliver, 1in 98. - 1in 170. - -— — 
Jaundice, - =~ = Im 60. - Iin 732 - -—- — 









For forming an estimate of the comparative mortality of dif- 
ferent trades, as remarked by Dr. Hawkins in a recent work, we 
possess but few materials. The following items, are all that he has 
been able to collect,in regard to this curious and interesting subject. 
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In a statement published lately of the deaths which occurred 
among a society of 50 plumbers, it is stated, that, during seven 
years, fourteen members have died, all under 60 years of age, and 
of diseases induced by this business—principally of the painters’ 
colic and its consequences. 

According to Dr. Allison, there is scarcely an instance of a 
mason ‘regularly employed in hewing stone at Edinburgh, living 
free from consumptive symptoms to the age of 50: and we may 
add, that they who quarry stone at Fontainbleau for paving and 
building in Paris, rarely survive the fortieth year. 

The cultivation of the sciences, appears particularly favourable 
to longevity: there can be but little doubt that an individual 
who exercises his mind as well as his body, has a fairer prospect 
of life than the one whose body alone is occupied. In account- 
ing for the greater length of life enjoyed by the man of science, 
than by the labourer, we must, however, take into consideration 
the exemption of the former from many of those external causes 
of disease to which the labourers and mechanics in consequence 
of their poverty, especially in Europe, are constantly exposed— 
we suspect, also, it will be in general found, that the former live 
a much more temperate life than the latter. 

Franchini has enumerated 104 Italian mathematicians of dif- 
ferent epochs: he has ascertained that of 70 of these, 18 attained 
the age of 80 years, and 2 of 90. 

In France, according to Mr. Berard, 152 men of science and 
letters have been taken at random: half the number appear to 
have cultivated science, and about half to have been devoted to 
general literature: on computation, it was found, that the aver- 
age life of each of the 152 individuals, was 69 years. 


DIGESTION. 


By the term digestion, in the more perfect animal, is gene- 
rally understood that process by which certain substances, called 
nutritive or alimentary, are converted into a homogeneous semi- 
fluid mass, from the cavity containing which white vessels 
drink up the more elaborated portion, and convey it into other 
larger ones, containing blood, with which it is mixed and 
carried to the heart. The simplest kind of digestion is that per- 
formed by presenting a watery fluid to a moist surface, which con- 
verts it into rts own nature. Examples of this are seen in the 
lower orders of animals, the individuals of which consist almost 
entirely of a closed sack or pouch, on the external surface of 
which the above change is accomplished. On nearly the same 
line may be put the spongy extremities of the roots of plants, 
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which absorb or drink up the nutrimental fluid from the soil. In 
others not quite so simple in their organization, this pouch has 
an opening through which the watery fluid enters, and is digested 
in its cavity. So slight is the difference between the outer and 
inner surface of this pouch, which constitutes nearly the entire 
animal, that the one may be made to supply the place of the 
other, as in the polypous tribe ; so that, by turning it inside out, 
what was stomach takes the place of the skin, and the skin, that 
was, acts the part of stomach. In proportion as the animal struc- 
ture becomes more complex, the subsidiary or preparatory organs 
are increased in number, to qualify the stomach for acting on the 
great variety of food, often of a solid and dense texture, which 
is taken for the purposes of nourishment. The most generally 
distributed apparatus for the breaking down and grinding the 
food, before its reception into the stomach, is the teeth. In an 
omnivorous animal, such as man, who appropriates to the gratifi- 
cation of his appetite, food from all the kingdoms of nature, these 
instruments are of three kinds: the two chief, however, are the 
front or incisor teeth, which tear, and the back or molar teeth 
which triturate and more minutely divide the alimentary matter, in 
what is called mastication. In many birds, which swallow directly 
their food without chewing or masticating, there is a mechanical 
contrivance, in the gizzard, by which it is broken down and pre- 
pared to be operated on by the stomach proper. ‘Those animals, 
such as the serpent tribe, which swallow their prey without any 
preliminary process, except breaking the more prominent and 
resisting parts, such as the bones of the creatures which they 
have seized, have very slow digestion. They will remain for 
many hours in a half torpid state, unable and unwilling to move, 
until the substance which they swallowed has undergone the re- 
quisite change, by the digestive action of the inner surface of their 
stomach. It would seem then to be an established principle in 
the history of digestion, that unless the nutrimental matter be of 
the very simplest kind, and presented in a fluid state, as in the 
lowest animals, and in vegetables, it requires to be subjected to 
some preparatory process, before it can be received by the sto- 
mach, and undergo in it the changes by which it is to be fitted 
for nourishing all parts of the living body. 

Of the figure and appearance of the stomach, it is not neces- 
sary to speak here. Leet it suffice to say, that the most fastidious 
of even our female readers, can obtain, in the discharge of their 
household duties, as occasional visiters in the kitchen, all the 
knowledge necessary for understanding what we have to say of 
the organ of digestion. The internal lining of the mouth will 
represent that of the stomach with tolerable accuracy, since they 
are anatomically classed under the same head. ‘The membrane 
common to them both is called mucous, and except that it wants 
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the hard horny covering of the skin, does not differ very materially 
from this latter, of which it would seem to be a continuation. 
This inner membrane is abundantly supplied with blood vessels, 
which ramify through it so as to form a net-work ; and nerves, or 
small whitish filaments, also distributed through its substance. 
These latter are the divisions of a cord, which comes from the 
brain down along the neck and through the chest, where it gives 
off thread-like branches to the heart, lungs, and wind-pipe. 
Let us remember, that the mouth is the common opening into 
two passages, the one beginning directly at the root of the tongue, 
and forming the beginning of the wind-pipe, and terminating in 
the lungs ; the other, farther back, and leading into the stomach. 
Mouth, wind-pipe, throat or gullet, lungs and stomach, are 
then lined by the same kind of membrane. Through this mem- 
brane in the wind-pipe, lungs, and stomach, are distributed the 
numerous branches of the same nerve, twigs of which also go to 
the heart. Here we see at once two causes why the lungs, by 
which breathing is performed, should sympathise so much with 
the stomach, by which digestion is accomplished. These parts 
are lined by a membrane of the same nature, on which their pe- 
culiar functions are mainly performed; and they are supplied by 
the same nerve coming from the brain, which is the centre of 
so many nerves, and the seat of nervous power. 

From the inner surface of the stomach, fluids are exhaled or 
secreted somewhat in a similar manner to the discharge of per- 
spirable fluid from the skin. But, among the former, the chief 
and characteristic one is what we call gastric juice, by intimate 
admixture with which the food that has been swallowed, loses 
more speedily its peculiar sensible properties, and is more prompt- 
ly converted into a homogeneous semi-fluid mass, which serves 
the purpose designated at the beginning of this article. It must 
be very obvious to our readers, that for the stomach to form on 
its inner or digestive surface this juice and other fluids, blood 
must be conveyed to it in sufficient quantity by appropriate ves- 
sels, Again we refer to the skin for illustration. If it be pale, 
and shrunk, and bloodless, the surface is dry; but let the blood 
circulate freely through it, giving it warmth and coloration, and 
it becomes soft and moist, and bedewed with perspiration. Should 
the amount of blood, however, be too great, as in fever, or from 
much rubbing, or exposure to the sun, or toa fire, there will be no 
perspiration—no moisture: the skin will be dry and parched, 
Just thus it is with the stomach.—If the circulation of the blood 
be languid, the gastric juice will not be formed in sufficient quan- 
tity ; and if too impetuous, an entire stoppage will be the conse- 
quence. Hence we can explain, in part, why, in a feeble state 
of body, when the beats of the heart and the pulse are small and 
fluttering, the stomach can ill digest much or %trong food ; and 
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also, how it is, that, in fever, or any diseased acceleration of 
pulse and beating of the heart, the appetite should be wanting 
and, at the same time, there is utter inability in the stomach to 
manage any thing excepting water, or the most simple drinks. 

Again—the commonest knowledge of what takes place in the 
human body, teaches us that, whatever affects a nerve going to 
any part, whether by bruising or disease, will produce a notable 
change in its condition. Let the nerve going from the brain to 
the globe of the eye, be pressed on, or altered in its texture, and 
blindness is the consequence. If the nerves passing to the fingers 
be tied or cut, there is loss of motion, and of the ability to distin- 
guish any longer objects by the sense of touch. ‘The stomach has, 
in this respect, the same relations with the brain which these and 
all the other important organs of the body have. If the nerve 
which, as above described, goes down on each side of the neck 
from the lower part of the brain, and passes through the chest on 
to the stomach, be cut, as has been done in animals, without any 
other injury to them, the power of digestion is gone—the food 
which they swallow remains in the stomach unchanged. Now, 
whatever cause impedes in man the due supply of nervous power 
from the brain to the stomach, interferes with digestion. Such 
a cause may be excessive exertion of the brain in intense thought 
and study—indulgence in violent passions—injury done the part 
by blows, sun-stroke, &c. 

If we have made ourselves understood by our readers, and we 
have taken some pains to do so, we shall have less difficulty in 
pointing out, in a future number of the Journal, the relative 
digestibility of different kinds of aliment—the reciprocal influence 
exercised on each other by the stomach and brain—by the lungs 
and stomach, and by the skin and stomach. These are all ques- 
tions of great moment, since on their elucidation depends much 
of our success in preserving health and increasing our feelings of 
bodily comfort, by the right use of those things which a bounti- 
ful Providence has given us for our support and enjoyment. 


RIDING ON HORSEBACK, 


Iv some of the former numbers of this journal, we have taken 
notice of those species of exercise which are within the reach of 
almost every class of society—of the poor as well as the rich; 
we proceed now to the consideration of others, which, as they in- 
volve considerable expense, must necessarily be confined, in our 
cities at least, to individuals in affluent circumstances. 

First upon the list, is riding on horseback: one of the most 
manly, innocent, ‘and useful kinds of exercise of which any one 
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can partake, and by the use of which, the invalid has not unfre- 
quently been surprised into health. 

Bishop Burnet, in one of his works, expresses his surprise 
that the lawyers of his time, enjoyed, in general, better health, 
and were longer lived, than individuals of other professions. 
Upon consideration, he was led to attribute this entirely to their 
being obliged to ‘ Ride the py 2 almost constantly, in order 
to attend the various courts held in the different parts of England ; 
and which they were accustomed to do chiefly, if not entirely, 
upon horseback. It is certainly very reasonable to suppose that 
this circumstance may have had a very beneficial influence upon 
their health, and have aided not a little in prolonging their lives. 

It has been supposed by some, that riding is a more salutary 
exercise, and ought to be preferred to walking. This, however, 
is by no means the case, under ordinary circumstances. Riding 
occasionally is confessedly a very powerful aid to health; as an 
ordinary means of exercise, it is, however, inferior to walking— 
the latter being in general much better adapted to promote an 
equal distribution of the fluids to the different parts of the body 
——to impart to the fibres their due degree of elasticity, and in 
this manner to augment the health and strength of the whole sys- 
tem. In those cases, however, in which a dcbilitated constitu- 
tion, or the presence of disease prevents a sufficient amount of 
exercise from being enjoyed on foot, riding on horseback is to be 
preferred. As a general rule, it may be said, that walking is best 
adapted to the preservation of health—riding to the relief of chro- 
nic disease.—In active diseases neither of them are adviseable, 

By the dyspeptic and those predisposed to pulmonary consump- 
tion, in particular, riding on horseback is an exercise which 
should never, if possible, be neglected. 

Though we are not prepared to assert with Sydenham, Cullen, 
and some other physicians, that “ horse exercise is an effectual 
antidote to the consumption” after it has once become seated inthe 
lungs ; yet we have seen sufficient to convince us, that when, from 
predisposition, the disease is to be feared, or the individual already 
experiences its rapid approach, riding on horseback, persevered in 
daily for a length of time, in connection with a well regulated diet 
and proper clothing, is the best, perhaps the only means by which 
its attack can be avoided or its further progress completely arrest- 
ed, and a comfortable existence enjoyed for a series of years. 

In riding for exercise, or to preserve health, eight or ten miles 
a day are sufficient ; but for the purpose of restoring health, these 
little excursious will avail but little. It is not from the fashion- 
able half hours’ ride, morning and evening, in which the same 
ground is travelled over, for the most part, every day, and the 
surrounding objects cease to interest, from being too frequently 
presented to the view, that the invalid is to anticipate any decidedly 
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172 Quantity of Food. 


beneficial effects. To produce these, hours must be daily spent 
on horseback—-the mind must be free from depressing or intense 
reflections ; and in the company of a judicious and agreeable com- 
panion, such portions of the country should be visited, in which 
the novelty or beauty of the scenery is calculated to interest the 
mind and elevate the spirits. Long journeys have hence, with 
great propriety, been recommended to invalids. To such as can 
afford it,a ride at a proper season of the year, to some one of our 
remote watering places, or springs, presents a very excellent 
means for recruiting health. Let not the indolent and irresolute 
object to this latter jaunt in consequence of the distance, or the 
roughness of the road over which, in many instances, they would 
be obliged to travel. ‘These circumstances are to be viewed 
rather in a favourable than an unfavourable light. We can con- 
ceive of but little benefit that would be derived, in the way of 
exercise, from a journey of any distance, upon a rail road, and in 
one of the newly invented self-propelling cars. 

Against a species of passive exercise, in which many are fond 
of indulging, we beg leave here pointedly to protest—we allude to 
the practice of lounging on horseback—in other words, moving 
at a snail’s pace over a smooth road, with the external senses but 
half awake, and the mind in a state approaching to complete 
apathy. It is true that the individual who practices this gentle 
kind of riding, may enjoy the benefit of the fresh air; but as to 
bodily exercise, he experiences even less than the child does 
upon his rocking horse, or the rustic in his favourite swing upon 
the barn-yard gate. 

Exercise upon horseback, should be taken, during summer, in 
the cooler portions of the day—in general, it is better adapted 
to clear weather in the more temperate seasons of the year, than 
to those seasons accompanied by extreme heat or intense cold. 


QUANTITY OF FOOD. 


To the question which has been frequently put to us—What 
quantity of food is best adapted to the preservation of health ?—no 
satisfactory answer can be given, without a reference to the 
habits, occupation, and age of each individual ; the degree of 
health he enjoys, as well as to the season of the year, and other 
circumstances. As a general rule, it will be found, that those 
who exercise much in the open air, or follow laborious occupa- 
tions, will demand a larger amount of food than the indolent or 
the sedentary. Young persons, also, commonly require more 
than those advanced in years; and the inhabitants of cold, more 
than those of warm climates. We say this is a general rule; for 
very many exceptions are to be found in each of these particu- 
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lars. Thus, we not unfrequently find that one individual. requires 
more food to support his system than another of the same frame 
of body and trade, and who partakes of the same degree of ex- 
ercise. In fact, one person will support his strength, or even 
become more robust upon the same quantity of food, which will 
occasion in another debility and emaciation. 

If we refer to the brute creation, which are guided in this re- 
spect by an instinct which but rarely errs, we find that one horse 
requires more food than another of similar age and size, and with 
the same degree of exercise ; and if his accustomed quantity be 
diminished, he will become thin and spiritless. The same is 
true, also, in respect to other animals. 

Every person arrived at the age of maturity, or even before, 
should be able to judge for himself, as to the quantity of food 
proper for each meal, as well as to the frequency with which it 
should be repeated during the day. Few appear, however, to be 
aware of the important fact, that the body is nourished, not in 
proportion to the amount, or even the nutritious qualities of the 
food which is consumed, but to the quantity which the stom- 
ach actually digests—All beyond this disorders the stomach ; 
and if the excess be frequently indulged in, the latter becomes 
finally incapable of converting into nutriment even a sufficiency 
for the support of the system. Most persons act as though the 
strength, vigour, and health of the bedy rise in proportion to the 
load of food they are capable of forcing daily into the stomach ; 
and hence, overfeeding is the common error, at least in our own 
country. A slight deficiency of food is, however, far less inju- 
rious than too great an amount. The old maxim, “If health be 
your object, rise from the table before the appetite is sated,” is 
founded in truth; and though the Epicure will sneer at it, yet 
were he wisely to adhere to it, he would save himself from many 
a gloomy hour ef pain and suffering. . 

When the stomach is not labouring under disease, and the in- 
dividual is otherwise in health, the natural appetite is one of the 
very best guides—the only one, indeed, as to the time for eating, 
as well as to the quantity of food. Whenever such appetite 
exists, wholesome food may, and ought to be taken: we should 
cease from eating the moment it is satisfied. 

The eccentric author of Emilius, makes the following very 
judicious remarks in reference to the diet of children :— 

“ Whatever regimen you prescribe for children, provided you 
only accustom them to plain and simple food, you may let them 
eat, run, and play as much as they please, and you may be sure 
they will never eat too much, or be troubled with indigestion. 
But if you starve them half the day, and they find means to 
escape your observation, they will make themselves amends, and 
eat till they are sick, or even burst. 
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174 . Picture of a Healthy Child. 


“ Our appetite is only unreasonable, because we choose to 
regulate it by other laws than those of nature. Always laying 
down arbitrary rules, governing, prescribing, adding, retrenching, 
we never do any thing without the scales in our hands; and this 
balance is formed according to the measure of our fancies, and 
not according to that of our stomachs.” 

The foregoing remarks will equally apply to the adult as to 
the child. It is important, however, that “ the balance” of the 
stomach be not rendered untrue by the arts of cookery—in other 
words, that an artificial appetite be not created by a variety of 
luxurious dishes—-by sauces, condiments, and wine. 

It is surprising, how often the stomach, within a very short 
space of time, may be artificially excited to a renewed desire for 
food. ‘The man, however, who eats under such circumstances, 
must not be surprised at his uncomfortable feelings and frequent 
ailments. He has scarcely more right to expect health and long 
life, than the individual who would attempt to nourish himself 
with poison. 





PICTURE OF A HEALTHY CHILD. 


Many parents, we are persuaded, neglect the physical educa- 
tion of their children, not so much from any carelessness in re- 
gard to the welfare of the latter, as from an actual misconception 
of the effects such education, when properly conducted, is calcu- 
lated to produce, and from an ignorance of the signs by which 
perfect health and vigour are indicated. ‘Thus by one class, ex- 
cessive fatness in an infant is looked upon as the perfection of 
health; by another, the amount of strong food it craves and 
consumes ;——others, again, can conceive of no more certain indi- 
cation of health, than the absence of positive disease—the early 
appearance of the teeth—or, the premature efforts of the child 
to use its feet. 

‘lo correct such erroneous notions, and to exhibit the impor 
fant results to be anticipated from a judicious attention to diet, 
exercise, and clothing, during infancy and childhood, we present 
the following picture, not drawn from imagination, but in strict 
accordance with facts, and with the experience of every enlight- 
ened observer. 

The body of a child, whose physical education has been pro- 
perly conducted, is straight and robust ; its limbs are uniformly 
covered with flesh, and well proportioned. 

The texture of the flesh is firm, the colour of the surface fresh 
and rosy ; and the body appears neither overloaded with fat, tu- 
mid and spongy, nor parched and haggard, or strikingly meagre. 
The skin is soft and flexible, and the complexion lively and fresh. 
The stages of growth, or development in the different organs, 
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take place in regular succession; no power, no capacity, out- 
strips another: the teeth do not appear too soon, nor at irregular 
periods ; the child does not begin to walk too early nor too late ; 
and the same is observable with regard to its speaking» Even 
the mental faculties expand themselves more slowly ; in other 
words, not until after the most important bodily changes have 
been effected. Every period from infancy to manhood, proceeds 
in a natural and gradual manner, so that the child, in a physical 
point of view, remains longer a child. He does not mature 
into manhood before he has completed the proper term of youth ; 
and thus every stage, as well as the whole career of his existence, 
will be considerably prolonged. 

The constitution, under such circumstances, becomes more 
hardy, and is less liable to be affected by the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of climate and weather ; and by its being possessed of a great 
degree of inherent vigour, the assaults of disease are more cer- 
tainly repelled: the mental powers are also enabled to assume 
their greatest development ; and the capability of enjoying all the 
rational pleasures of life is greatly increased. 

Parents have it in their power, in almost every instance, to 
realize, in their own children, the preceding picture ; or, by their 
neglect or ignorance, to present in them its opposite. 

We can conceive of few stronger inducements to filial grati- 
tude, than must exist in the bosom of that child, who, in addition 
to existence, has received from the enlightened love of its parents, 
the means of rendering such existence a real blessing. “TJ feel 
myself indebted for the health I enjoy: to the love and foresight of 
a parent,” is at once the most affecting eulogium, and the most 
powerful of motives for continued love and esteem. 


For the folléwing returns of the births and deaths in this city, 
in the last ten years, we are indebted to a gentleman who copied 
them from the Health Office documents. 

It will be seen that there was one more death in 1829 than in 
1828 ; while there were 225 more births in 1828 than in 1829. 


BIRTHS, 1820 Males Females Total DEATHS, 3374 
1821 2630 2417 5047 3172 
1822 3021 2701 5722 3591 
1823 2977 2836 5813 4600 
1824 3062 2771 5833 4399 
1825 3444 3182 .° 6628 3812 
1826 3526 3214 6740 4151 
1827 3581 3452 7033 3945 
1828 3694 3506 7200 4292 
1829 3638 3357 6995 4293 
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Christenings and Burials in London—There were christened 
in London, during the year ending Dec. 15, 1829, Males 13,674 ; 
Females, 13,354; in all, 27,028. Buried—Males, 12,015; Fe- 
males, 11,560; in all, 23,525. Whereof have died,— 

Under 2 years of age 6710 | Fifty and sixty 2094 
Between two and five 2347 | Sixty and seventy 2153 
Five and ten 1019 | Seventy and eighty 1843 
Ten and twenty 949 | Eighty and ninety 749 
Twenty and thirty 1563 | Ninety and a hundred 95 
Thirty and forty 1902 | One hundred and one 1 
Forty and fifty 2093 | One hundred and eight 2 





HEALTH. 


Soon as the nimble handmaid Hours, 
Emerging from their twilight bowers, 
The fair Aurora have divinely drest ; 
Ere yet the radiant Lord of day, 
Chasing the humid clouds away, 
With heavenly glow hath flushed the pale-faced East; 
Oh! rose-lipped virgin ! are thy footsteps seen, 
Or on the mountain slope, or on the level green. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


What time within the maze of sleep, 
The drones of life their senses steep, 
Whilst dreams oppressive v’er their fancies ride, 
Thou join’st the merry random dance, 
With Exercise and Temperance: 
That the gay groom, and this the happy bride: 
These are thy parents, and from such as these 
Did many a Lita son spring up in ancient days. 


Oh fav'rite of the human race! 
What all-desired events take place, 
Dispensing gracious boon, when thou art nigh! 
Sickness, unpillowing his head, 
Starts up alertly from his bed, 
And looks around him with a joyful eye; 
Whilst Grief, who, like a skeleton appears, 
Blithe from his care-worn cheek wipes off the scalding tears. 


At thy salute—thy friendly touch, 
Th’ enfeebled mortal o’er his crutch, 
No longer bends, but stands erect at length; 
Sudden he feels with glad surprise 
Each fibre stretch, each muscle rise, 
And looks the figure of elastic strength : 
Wielding his club, Alcides-like, he goes, 
Surveys his brawny limbs, and scarce himself he knows. 


Queen of each grace! sweet featur’d maid ! 
Without thy generous, constant aid, 
Love’s flowery land in vain doth beauty tread. 
To her no fond adorer flies, 
Drawn by the magic of her eyes— 
For all their lustre—all their fire is fled : 
Nor can the fair one long the loss survive, 
Till thou her charms restore, and keep those charms alive. 
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